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CHAPTER II.—THE WIDOW AND FATHERLESS. 

“ Diep, at his residence, street, Islington, of | “ Chronicle,” with a curious eye, there were but 

pulmonary consumption, on the 24th inst., Charles | few who knew or cared for Charles Grafton. Here 

Grafton, esq., aged 37.” The announcement | and there might bea citizen to exclaim, “ Bless me! 
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caused but little sensation. Of the many who 
scanned the daily obituary of the “Times,” or the 
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who would have thought it? and so young too! 
A good business-man, though ; the life and soul et 
the firm: what will they do now?” Or, else- 
where, it was perhaps said, “Ah! nothing more 
than was to be e I was sure he was going 
when I saw him last. Very imprudent to tamper 
with his constitution as he did.” 

And so Charles Grafton died. He was to have 
tried the soft airs of Devonshire. Lodgings had 
been taken for him at Sidmouth, but he died at 
home, and the darkened rooms cast their deep sha- 
dows on the grief-stricken widow and orphans. 

“What a dismal place to die in, this hard- 
hearted, busy, cruel London!” said a child, pass- 
ing by a house in one of its crowded thoroughfares, 
which exhibited, by closely-drawn blinds and half- 
closed shutters, the usual tokens of death within— 
“ what a dismal place to die in, this London! I 
couldn’t die here, I think: I should want to get 
far away, to die in quiet among the beautiful fields, 
and wither away like a fading flower. Yes, I 
would like to go into the sweet country to die, when 
my time comes; and be buried in some pleasant 
churchyard, where birds sing and daisies grow; 
not in dark, dreary, smoky, crowded London.” 

Poor boy! he died neither in town nor country, 
and in no churchyard was he buried. He died at 
sea, and his lifeless body was committed “to the 
deep.” Inreality, what matters it where we die, or 
where we shall be buried ? Nevertheless, the child 
spoke the language of humanity when he said, 
“What a dismal place to die in, this London!” 

It was the lst of May, bright and cheerful. 
The streets were thronged with passengers ; shop- 


windows were gay and attractive as shopmen could 
make them with the several commodities of trade ; 
huge tickets announced, here, that an alarming 
sacrifice was being made on a fabulous number of 
shawls, which were to be sold at less than half the 
prime cost; there, that a bankrupt stock was to be 
cleared out at any price a customer would offer ; 


tea-dealers vied with each other in strong self- 
praise ; and the baker at the corner announced, on 

another reduction in the price of the 
quartern loaf. They were too busy, or too anxious, 
in “merry Islington,” that day, to think of death. 

The streets were noisy. ere were coaches 
going out and coaches coming in; cabs rattling 
by; omnibus cads raising their voices with invita- 
tions to ing pedestrians, with but small success ; 
and in the crowded thoroughfare were chimney- 
sweeps in their May-day suits of green and glitter, 
dancing like savages, and levying contributions on 
all hands. Busy, calculating men passed along the 
pavement intent on their various cogitations ; chil- 
dren played in the streets; strains of music from 
the organ of a wandering Italian might have been 
heard be —_ more quiet street hard by; and a 

r shri monkey, dressed in fantastic guise, 
snd. stzidiage ie’ task at a: enentialie , drew 
young gazers to parlour-windows, and nce 
to the organist. 

And above all this din sounded the solemn boom- 
ing of the tolling bell; while through the throng 
passed a funeral procession. Ah! what a dismal 

lace to die in, and be buried in—this hard-hearted 
Eeodon ! “Mirth and mourning! what a con- 
trast!” thought Mr. Nelson, for he was there, as 
his eye glanced from the chief mourner in that 





rocession—the weeping Bertie—to the thought- 

groups . One other, besides the boy 

and himself, followed Charles Grafton to the grave. 

This was Mr.€., one of the partners in the 

firm ; and on their return to the disconsolate and 

desolated home, Mr. Nelson arranged for an early 
interview with this gentleman. 

We must go back a little way and explain. 
When, in the previous summer, after his accidental 
meeting with Mr. Grafton, Mr. Nelson returned to 
his quiet parsonage, he took with him the painful 
conviction that his old school friend, in spite of his 
determination to get better, had not many months 
to live; and a still more painful conviction, that all 
was not right and safe as regarded the life after 
death. His conscience smote him, moreover, that 
he had not, with sufficient emphasis, warned his 
unhappy friend of the fatal consequences of ne- 
glect and delay. Under the influence of these con- 
victions, he took up his pen and commenced a cor- 
respondence, which terminated, a few months later, 
with a short note from the dying man, written 
with a feeble hand and a troubled heart; the im- 
mediate effect of which was to hurry Mr. Nelson 
from his quiet home in the country to Charles 
Grafton’s bedside. And there, from day to day, he 
was to be found, until the last offices of friendship 
had .been performed, and then he comforted the 
widow and the fatherless in their affliction. 


“These partners of my poor friend,” were Mr. 
Nelson’s reflections, as one afternoon, a few days 
after the funeral, he walked down the City-road, 
to keep his appointment with Mr. C.,—“I won- 
der what sort of men they are. These business 
gentlemen, I don’t know much of them: they are 
sometimes generous; but I suppose there are all 
sorts, as in all the rest of the world. Poor Grafton 
had _ but little hope, it seemed, from this quarter, 
for his family ; and if they will not help, what is 
to be done? yg : sre Par and con- 
siderate, ny . He spoke ki to the poor 
pe et " e —— — then, word ae 
cheap.” with these conflicting feelings, Mr. 
Nelson at length reached his destination—a dingy 
warehouse in a narrow lane. Amidst piles of dusty 
goods he cork-screwed his way to a dark musty- 
smelling counting-house. The senior was 

ing the “Times,” and, without putting the 
aside, he glanced keenly at the visitor, and 
a messenger for Mr. C. 

“TI understand Mr. C. made an appointment 
with you, sir ?’”—Mr. Nelson bowed acquiescence— 
“but I don’t see what good we can do,” con- 
tinued the senior partner; “ Mr. Grafton’s affairs 
—but here is Mr. C.; he knows more about 
them than I do.” And as he spoke, the gentleman 
entered. There was a shade more of courtesy 
in his manner than in that of the senior partner, 
but not much to build any hopes upon; and our 
friend felt the chilling effects of the atmosphere 
which surrounded him. 

And, in fact, looking at the death of the junior 
partner in the light in which they appeared to view 
it, it was very provoking. What could be the rea- 
son of it? What did hediefor? A young fellow 
like Charles Grafton; so useful to the firm, too ; 
and with such strong inducements to live. Ten 
thousand people in London might have died, and 
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been buried, with much less annoyance to them. 
It was a serious loss: they might look far and | not dispute this. 
wide, and not find another to fill his place. It was| ‘He ought to have done so,” said the senior 
a deep injury, to be as deeply resented. It was so | partner, bluntly; “we urged him to do so, over 
imprudent to catch cold, so wrong to neglect it | and over again. The case is this, sir: there has 
when it was caught. In short, it was a bad job |-not been a year since Mr. Grafton entered our firm 
altogether ; but, since it had come to that, the | in which his share of the profits—net, you under- 
only way was to wipe their hands of it; and per- | stand—has not bordered closely on six hundred 
haps as it was to come to that, it was as well that | pounds; some years it has exceeded it. Well, 
it was over; for, poor fellow, he hadn’t been of there was nothing in that to grudge: he worked 
much use of late. | hard for it, and earned it; and if his income had 
Now these were not exactly the words spoken | been twice as large, it would have been so much 
by either of the partners in the preliminary con- | the better for us, you know. But six hundred a 
versation of that interview; but being interpreted | year he had; and I put it to you, sir, whether Mr. 
by the anxious and observant visitor, the words | Grafton could not have managed better than he 
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they did speak had some such meaning; and it 
was some relief to his mind when they turned to 
another topic. 

“ This is certainly a sad state of things, though 
only what we expected,” said Mr. C., after care- 
‘fully looking over sundry papers which Mr. Nelson 
had hastily prepared. “So far as I can judge by 
these statements, thé poor woman will have next 
to nothing left when-all is wound up.” 

“T fear you are right, sir: it is too true,” re- 
plied the widow’s advocate. 

**T suppose you are aware,” interposed the senior 
partner, “that, by our articles of partnership, Mr. 
Grafton’s death ends at once all connection of his 
family with our firm ?” 

Yes; Mr. Nelson knew this, he said. 

* And also, that when he entered the firm, many 
years ago now, he added nothing to our stock, and 
that he has added nothing since ?” 

Mr Nelson assented to this also. His primary 
object, he said, in seeking this interview, was to 
obtain the advice of those who knew more of the 
world and of business than himself, so as to enable 
him to act for the best for a bereaved family, 
which, in some measure, had been committed to 
his care. 

“Tt is an unfortunate affair, sir,” said Mr. C.; 
“the more so, to us at least, as our opinion may 
seem hard and unfeeling. The fact is, our Mr. 
Grafton, with admirable qualifications for business, 
‘was, in some respects, a little imprudent.” 

“Very !”’ said the senior partner. 

“Nay, my dear sir, we will not be too severe,” 
rejoined Mr. C., with a bland smile—and in that 
smile, and the tone that accompanied it, Mr. Nel- 
son read, or thought he read, the character of the 
man. ‘Cold, calculating, plausible, heartless!” he 
mentally exclaimed. 

“T do not mean,” continued Mr. C., “ that Mr. 
Grafton was imprudent in business-matters: he 
was a stirring, sharp-sighted man of business; 
a he did not guide his private affairs with discre- 

on.” 


“Very far from it,’ rejoined the senior part- 
ner: “he began by marrying a girl without a 
penny.” 

“T believe my friend Grafton never repented this 
step,” replied Mr. Nelson, mildly. 

“Well, my dear sir, we will not dispute about 
that. At all events, we had no right to interfere 
in the matter,” said Mr. C. “But this was the 
greater reason why he should have made some pro- 
vision against contingencies; this mournful one, 
for instance.” 


seems to have done ?” 

To Mr. Nelson, whose income was scarcely more 
than a fourth of this sum, the proposition seemed 
_ reasonable; nevertheless, he he that probably 
the necessary expenses of a family, and the style of 
living expected of a flourishing London tradesman, 
would swallow up even six hundred pounds a year. 
And, as he said this, he glanced at the partners. 
He read but little to encourage him. The senior 
was carelessly rubbing the glasses of his specta- 
cles; over the countenance of Mr. C. flitted a smile 
of acquiescence, for he was all attention: but it 
| was the same cold, dreary, fishy smile, if we could 
fancy a fish smiling—a shark, for instance—which 
had once before played on his features. 

“Very true,” said the senior partner, in reply to 
Mr. Nelson’s suggestions ; “six hundred a. year is 
not a first-rate income, to be sure : it is easy enough 
to live up to it, or twice six hundred; but to a 
young man who had nothing to begin the world 
with, and whose previous salary had been but two 
hundred pounds, it was a lift, at any rate. Well, 
| sir, we advised—and this is where I blame him— 
| we advised him to insure his life, when we found 
| he was determined to marry. He might have 

spared fifty or sixty pe a year, or, with good 
| management, even a hundred, as easily as so many 
| shillings; and if he had done so, his widow needn't 
now be coming to us in formd pauperis; she 
would have from three to six thousand pounds 
down: a pretty little sum this, you see, sir. But 
he would not, or did not, take our advice; and 
I really don’t see what is to be done—what we are 
called upon to do, at least.” 

“Grafton was too fond of doing things in style, 
as he called it,” said Mr. C.: “he wanted to be a 
gentleman, and got into company more than he 
ought to have done; and then, Mrs. Grafton—I 
don’t know much of her, to be sure, but I fancy 
she had high notions, and was extravagant. And 
what with parties, and servants, and dear board- 
ing-schools for the boy and girls, a good table and 
a’ good cellar, and knicknackeries in books and 
music, my only wonder is that he managed to keep 
within bounds at all. Look at his house, how ’tis 
furnished! you, my dear sir, must have seen it and 
noticed it. And now what is to be the end of it? 
Why, all there is in the house won’t fetch a quarter 
of what it cost, and won’t more than pay the pri- 
vate debts; and the good lady comes to us for 
help. Now I wouldn’t speak harshly on any 
acecount”—and indeed this was true in one sense, 
for Mr. C.’s words were like those of David’s 
| friend, “ softer than butter”—“ but ~ must see, 
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sir, the impropriety of our interfering with these 
little private affairs. Indeed, I may say we are 
losers already ; for though our Mr. Grafton was 
but little use to us of late, he drew pretty freely on 
the firm, and our partnership accounts, which we 
are ready to produce, will show that the balance is 
against him. Not that we wish to enforce any 
claim we may have; but you see, my dear sir, we 
cannot, in justice to ourselves, make any further 
advances.” 

“ Tam to understand then, gentlemen,” respond- 
ed Mr. Nelson, “.that you decline giving the poor 
widow the benefit of your advice ?” I 

“Nay, nay, we don’t say that,” said the senior 

rtner ; “advice is cheap enough to give, whether 
it is followed or not. We have talked over the 
matter, and there seems to be but one course for 
Mrs. Grafton to take.” 

“ And that, sir?” inquired Mr. Nelson. 

“ Well, it seems hard, but it can’t be helped : we 
are not to be answerable for Grafton’s private debts, 
so everything he has left behind him must go to the 
hammer. Of course, Mrs. Grafton must get rid 
of her servants, and leave the house she is in as 
soon as she can; and the sooner the better, for her 
expenses are eating up all she will have to fall 
back upon. She had better take cheap lodgings 
somewhere till everything is wound up, and then 
she will know what she has to look to. As to the 


girls, they must be taken from school. If they 
want any more teaching, their mother ought to 
give it; but the sooner they are put to some use- 
ful employment the better. As regards the boy, 


I suppose we must do something for him. We 
are willing to send him to school for a year or so, 
and then take him into the warehouse, if he is 
good for anything. If he isn’t, there will be an 
end of that. Then, as to Mrs. Grafton, she, I sup- 
pose, can do something for a living; indeed she 
must bring herself down to it.” 

“ But, sir,” interposed Mr. Nelson, “all these 
arrangements will take time and management; 
and Mrs. Grafton can scarcely be expected a 

“There it is again,” said the senior partner, 
testily ; “but I suppose, sir, you could attend to 
these matters for her P”’ 

Mr. Nelson explained that his connection with 
the bereaved family was of such recent date, while 
his knowledge of business was so limited, that 
he could neither in prudence nor propriety under- 
take the task thus thrust upon him. 

“Who are Grafton’s executors?” demanded the 
senior partner, abruptly. 

“ T am sorry to say he died without having made 
a will,” replied Mr. Nelson. 

“There again—was ever such folly! Then the 
widow must administer, of course, though there 
should be not a farthing’s worth in reality to ad- 
minister to; and there goes the money again. 
Well, there’s no use in casting blame on one that’s 
—_ and gone; and I suppose we must lend a 

nd. 

“ But, my dear sir, we must be cautious,” softly 
interposed Mr. C. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” replied the senior partner ; 
and then, turning to Mr. Nelson, he promised that 
“a man of business, used to that sort of thing, and 
who wouldn’t make a very heavy charge, consider- 
ing,” should wait upon him, at Mrs. Grafton’s, the 





next morning, to manage matters for the widow, 
if she would allow him. . 

With this promise Mr. Nelson was compelled to 
depart, very little satisfied either with his own 
skill in diplomacy, or with the benevolent disposi- 
tions of the prosperous partners of his poor friend. 
He had reached the end of the narrow lane, and 
was slowly turning into the broader street, when 
he felt himself arrested by a hand laid upon his 
arm. He looked round, and the senior partner 
was panting at his elbow. 

“T thought I should catch you,” he said, “if I 
slipped out quick; but I had pretty near missed 
you. I couldn’t get a word with you alone, and 
Mr. C. is a close man, very close; you understand 
me P” 

Mr. Nelson did not exactly understand either 
the mysterious words, or the confidential tone, or 
the look of whimsical perplexity which accompa- 
nied them; but he did not say so. The thing 
most men do in such a case is to bow; and our 
friend accordingly bowed. 

“TI am sorry for the poor woman, really,” the 
citizen continued; “ but what can I do? what is 
to be done? Of course I can’t support her; I have 
a family of my own, Mr. Nelson. But if this will 
be of any use at the present time”—and he slipped 
a cheque upon his banker for twenty pounds into 
Mr. Nelson’s hand—“ Mrs. Grafton is welcome to 
it. And if there is anything I can do—anything 
in reason, I mean—to help her, I am quite willing 
to do it.” 

Mr. Nelson expressed his thanks. 

“ Grafton was a good fellow, after all,” continued 
the senior partner ; “ only he shouldn’t have been 
so extravagant; and the x woman must do 
what she can for herself. Help yourself, and your 
friends will love you, you know, sir; and that’s 
what I say. But still, if there is anything wanted 
—to apprentice her girls by-and-by, or anything 
of that sort—why, she may come to me—to me, 
you understand.” 

“T will not fail to inform Mrs. Grafton of your 
offer, sir,” said Mr. Nelson. 

* And one word more: not a hint of this to Mr. 
C. You understand me? he is a close man—very 
close. It was I that insisted on keeping the boy 
at school, and so on. Not a word to him about 
this little matter.” And having disburdened him- 
self of this load, the senior partner turned down a 
by-street, and Mr. Nelson saw him no more. 





TO LONDON AND BACK. 


I am not much of a traveller, and the record of 
my experience in that way would not occupy much 
space, or contribute very largely towards the amuse- 
ment of the present generation of readers, who now, 
with no more trouble than it takes to loll in an easy 
chair, may girdle the world at their own firesides, 
and travel by the aid of books whithersoever they 
will, without the pains or the expense of locomo- 
tion. The only two journeys I ever took in my 
life, with the exception of a few brief pleasure-trips 
to places in the vicinity of the’metropolis, were the 
journey to London from Exeter, which I made 
forty years ago, and the journey back again, which 
took place not a fortnight since. There was such 
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a remarkable difference between the coming up to 
London in my youthful days and the going down 
to Devonshire as it is managed at the present 
moment, that I am induced to chronicle the two 
events for the sake of the contrast they afford, 
and the evidence they furnish of what has been 
done and is doing in the work of progress in this 
direction. 


I was a lad of fifteen when, in the autumn of | 


1811, I left my father and mother, who resided in 
a comfortable little cottage on the banks of the 
Exe, within a mile of Exeter cathedral, to accom- 
pany my master, to whom I had been apprenticed, 
and his numerous family, to London. My master 
had engaged the whole of the interior of a double- 
bodied stage-coach for the accommodation of himself 
and family, amounting to. twelve persons in all, 
including myself and a domestic maid-servant. 
The children, the maid-servant, and myself, were 
stowed in the inner compartment, along with a 
mountain of small boxes and provision baskets 
piled in the centre. I had taken a solemn farewell 
of my parents and my elder sister before leaving 
the cottage; but on looking tearfully from the win- 
dow of the coach, while the preparatory loading was 
going on upon the roof, I found that they had fol- 
lowed to the inn, unable to forego the luxury of a 
last look. They plainly regarded my departure 
from home as a desperate adventure, and me as a 
victim to adverse circumstances over which neither 
they nor I had any control. It was between two 
and three in the afternoon when the ponderous and 
substantial vehicle—a sort of mansion on wheels, of 
which I was an unwilling tenant—began to move 
away from the, market-place. It stopped at the 
hail of half-a-dozen voices before it had gone twenty 
yards—and then two laggards climbed upon the 
roof, and a shower of small brown-paper parcels 
were thrown in at the window, with directions that 
we would cram them into the coach-pockets. Then 
the horn blew again, the six stout horses who had 
us in tow pawed and grappled upon the paving- 
stones, and we again got under way, soon increas- 
ing our velocity to the pace of five or six miles an 
hour. Our caravan cut a very respectable figure 
as we rattled out of town with a noise and din that 
brought everybody to their doors, and drew after 
us a crowd of vagabond boys and young fellows 
“hooraying” with the full force of their lungs. 
The excitement of the scene, combined with the 
novel and rather agreeable sensations which I first 
experienced on riding in a coach, soon banished the 
grief I had felt at parting with my friends, and I 
began to enjoy the real pleasures of the journey. 
When we had got a few miles from the town, the 
pleasant rapidity of our passage became consider- 
ably modified. Macadam as yet had done nothing 
for the coach-roads; and our way lay through a 
hilly country which we were continually ascending 
and descending upon a track of kneaded moist earth, 
which our broad wheels brought up in masses, and 
tossed into the air by shovelfuls. We changed 
horses every seven or eight miles, and were but too 
glad upon every occasion, after the first, to get out 
and stretch our legs with a walk, and count our 
incipient bruises, of which it was but too evident 
we should each and all have a considerable stock 
3 boast of ere we arrived at our distant destina- 
ion. 





We — through Taunton shortly before sun- 
set, and soon after, when darkness Aen upon us 
rather suddenly, owing to the setting in of rain, 
the pleasures of the transit disappeared, and its 
woes commenced. The children, who had béen duly 
bread-and-buttered and then night-capped, dropped 
off to sleep ; but they were all speedily jerked into 
wakefulness, by a jolt that nearly sent my head 
through the panels, occasioned by the coach sud- 
denly falling into a rut a foot deep, upon the edge 
of which it had been rolling for some time. This 
occurred ten times in the course of an hour. It 
was too dark for the driver to see the track ; and, in 
consequence, he was continually getting out of it 
and falling in again with a regularity which was 
anything but agreeable. The result of this was a 
terrible state of.confusion in that department in 
which I was located. The pile of packages was 
started in every direction, and tokens of serious 
damage were audible in the clinking of broken 
glass and the gurgling sound of escaping liquids. 
Amid the squalling of the frightened children, the 
grinding of the = bert the thumping together of 
the lumbering boxes, and the noise in my own head, 
resulting from its involuntary contact with the 
sides of the coach, I heard the voice of my mis- 
tress, crying out in alarm, “ There is the brandy 
bottle broken—feel for it, Thomas, and try if you 
can save some; I put it in the covered basket 
with the neck sticking out.” Being thus appealed 
to, I began groping about in the dark for the 
brandy bottle. I could find no bottle; but I felt a 
child’s naked leg at the bottom of the coach, and 
not without much difficulty I pulled out young 
Sammy, who for aught I know might have been 
smothered in the wreck but for the information of 
the broken bottle. I handed the little sufferer to 
his mother, who then bethought herself that there 
was a tinder-box in the maid’s trunk. The girl had 
to be relieved of a couple of infants before she could 
stoop to unlock her treasures, from which she soon 
produced the tinder-box and a small lantern fur- 
nished with an end of candle. It was my task to 
procure a light, and it was no easy business. 
Sally’s flint was worn as round as a pump-handle ; 
but it was sharp enough, for all that, to knock the 
skin off three of my knuckles before it would con- 
descend to yield a single spark. The lantern was 
lighted at last—affairs were put a little in order— 
the basket containing the brandy and the buns was 
recovered; but the bottle had resigned its contents 
to the buns, which were saturated with the fiery 
fluid. Sammy, who clamoured for food as soon as 
he saw them, ate himself into a state of mental 
confusion with half a one, and fell asleep. My 
master bought candles at the next stage, so that 
we were enabled to burn a light all night. Taught 
by experience, we contrived to get things packed in 
a more travelable condition, and bound the boxes 
and baskets down by a mutual obligation to lie 
still. On we jolted and jumbled, mile after mile, 
and hour after hour. Towards morning I fell asleep 
in my corner, and dreamed that I was transformed 
into a foot-ball, and was being kicked about in every 
direction by a swarm of delirious savages. I was 
awoke about six o’clock by the roaring and crash- 
ing made by our broad wheels. I looked out of 
window. We were ascending a moderate hill— 
ploughing our way through masses of round gra- 
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velly pebbles, as hig as a boy’s fist, lying half a foot | not near so rough as we drew nearer to London, 


deep upon the r As far as the eye could reach 
in either direction the same material covered the 
carriage way. Every now and then the horses 
stood still to recover strength, and had to be lashed 
and cheered into action ere they would renew the 
attempt, although an additional pair, under the 
charge of a postilion, had been brought to assist 
in surmounting the ascent. I took advantage of 
one of the stoppages to get out: the coachman, 
finding we were awake, requested that as many of 
us as could, would alight and walk up the hill. The 
outside passengers had already descended from the 
roof, and were far in advance; the insiders, with 
the exception of the servant-maid and the younger 
children, followed their example, and we all marched 
on, glad enough to be released for a time from our 
sweltering prison. The hill was some mile or so 
in length, and we had walked for an hour after 
surmounting it before the coach overtook us. 
Between eight and nine in the morning we drove 
into Bath, where we stayed the best part of an 
hour and had breakfast, and then resumed our 
journey. We passed through several small towns 
and villages in the course of the morning, and 
were accompanied nearly the whole of the way by 
squads of running and tumbling children, who found 
no difficulty in keeping up with the coach, and 
turning heels over head once in every twenty yards. 
One ragged urchin, more clever or more daring 
than the rest, clung fast to one of the hind wheels, 
climbing the spokes as a felon climbs the tread- 
wheel—the broad tire gliding through his hands. 
Some of these were gipsy children, who had been 
trained to these tricks and gambols with a view of 


pany | coppers from travellers. I must mention 


that we had changed coachman at Bath, and my 
master was not ina very good temper at being 
obliged to submit to an exaction of a shilling a 
head, as coachman’s gratuity, for all the inside 
passengers. 

I cannot recollect, at this distance of time, the 
exact route we pursued. The new coachman seemed 
to have a very numerous acquaintance upon the 
road, and was continually stopping to take up one 
and set down another, as well as for the p e of 
tasting the country ale at sundry small hovel-like 
inns on the way-side. It was late in the afternoon 
by the time we entered Marlborough Forest, and 
four additional horses were harnessed to our team 
to drag it up the steep ascent leading into it. 
When at length we had surmounted the hill (the 
adults walking all the way) the coach was surround- 
ed by acrowd of boys, gir!s, and young women, who 
had been on the watch for it, with fresh-gathered 
nuts, blackberries, dew-berries, and wood-strawber- 
ries for sale. The driver delayed a quarter of an hour 
to give them a chance of a market; and while we 
were cracking nuts and eating the wild fruit, a 
group of gipsies appeared, one of whom told the 

id-servant’s fortune for the reward of a crooked 


sixpence. When the traffic was over we cracked | fi 


on again, and rumbled along in the dark wood till 
night came on. We stopped, about ten o’clock, at 
a place the name of which I have forgotten, and 

alighted for supper. The repast occupied the 
best part of an hour—the coachman and guard 
supping in the same room, at a side table. We all 
slept much better the second night ; the roads were 








and we had done with the hilly ground. A third 
coachman now ascended the box—the second dis- 
appearing after having levied his tribute-money. 
When I awoke in the morning, the coach was 
standing still, without horses, in the centre of a 
small town built of gray stone. The dawn was 
just beginning to break, nota single inhabitant 
was abroad, and the place was as quiet as a tomb. 
In a few minutes the tramp of horses’ feet was 
audible in the rear of the inn in front of which we 
were standing. Then the solitary ostler made his 
appearance, leading the new team ; while they were 
harnessing to the coach, a white nightcap pro- 
truded from a casement, and a voice within it 
growled out, “ Watson—where’s Watson?” an 
appeal which was answered by the coachman’s, 
** Here, Mr. Bell.” Mr. Bell vouchsafed no further 
speech, but tumbling out of the window a canvass 
bag and a bundle of partridges and a hare, with- 
drew his white nightcap and disappeared. We 
stopped for breakfast, several hours after, at Read- 
ing; and there a number of poor market-women 
surrounded the coach as it stood ready to resume 
the journey, all eager to accomplish an object of 
some importance to them, and which object could 
only be effected by the kindness of travellers pro- 
ceeding to London. Their business was to ex- 
change old halfpence for new ones, or for their 
equivalent value in silver coin. In those days, 
much of the copper coin of this country was so 
defaced, by age and hard usage, that the “ heads” 
of half the halfpence were hardly discernible from 
the “tails.” The “old halfpence,” as they were 
called, and which consisted of coinages anterior to 
the reign of George the Third, were current in 
London only, and could not be legally tendered in 
payment in any other part of the kingdom. Still, 
country people would take them for the sake of 
doing business, and trusted in such opportunities 
as were presented by the transit of considerate 
travellers to London, for the means of turning 
them into available cash. My mistress parted 
with all her loose silver in complying with this 
benevolent exchange, and that at length accom- 
plished, we again got under way. 
_ A fourth coachman took charge of us at Read- 
ing, and promised that we should reach London in 
time for dinner, but not venturing to mention the 
hour. We were not destined, however, to dine in 
London. As we were, at about two o'clock, 
descending a slight declivity within a few miles of 
Brentford (I had mounted outside and was sitting 
beside the driver), I felt the coach sinking in a 
strange way beneath me. The coachman, bawlin 
out, “ Have a care of us—we are all over,” pull 
up on the instant. The front axletree had broken 
close to the fore-wheel on the right side. Happily, 
as the coach was falling, the severed wheel fe 
also to meet it, and, catching beneath an iron foot- 
step, propped up the falling body. This saved us 
rom a ruinous and perhaps limb-breaking crash. 
We all alighted, as cautiously and gingerly as we 
could, and took shelter in a neighbouring cottage, 
where we dined, and waited four hours until 
another coach could be brought from London to 
carry us to our destination. It was ten o’clock at 
night before we descended, at last, at the door of my 
master’s house in Aldersgate-street, having spent 
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nearly three days and two nights in performing 
this, to me, memorable journey. 

It concerns the reader very little to know how 
it came to pass that, for the last forty years of my 
life, I never revisited my native place, or even 
travelled to the distance of twenty miles from 
London, except in excursions by steamboat upon 
the river. It is enough for our present purpose 
to state that, about a fortnight ago, some family 
matters, which could not’ be settled without my 
personal presence and testimony, compelled me to 
start off to Exeter at a moment’s notice by the 
speediest mode of conveyance. I received the im- 
perative mandate as I was sitting at breakfast, in 
the little back parlour behind my shop, a little after 
eight in the morning. In less than an hour, an 
omnibus had set me down at the Great Western 
Railway station, whence an express train was on 
the point of starting to the capital of Devon. In 
two minutes I had paid my fare, and, pocketing 
my ticket, was in two more comfortably seated in 
a second-class carriage, where I had a little leisure 
to look about me, and note the ease and indiffer- 
ence with which travellers of the present day 
transfer themselves from one side of the island to 
the other. The engine stood snorting and puffing 
as though to be off; but ladies and gentle- 
men packet on the platform, watching the 
arrival and stowing of their luggage, without ex- 
hibiting any symptoms of hurry or anxiety. The 
chatterin: , however, broke up at the sound 
of the bell, which rung for a few minutes while the 
passengers took their seats; parting friends retired 
a few paces and waved their hands, as a man in a 
blue uniform blew a shrill whistle; and in an in- 
stant we glided off from the station with a soft, 
imperceptible motion, of which we should hardly 
have been aware but for the 
wards of the objects on each side of us. Soon, 
however, as the speed increased, my sensations 
became very different. The continuous shrill crash- 
ing kind of sound which we carried along with us 
—the rush of fresh air from the open window— 
the thrilling vibration of every limb and every 
muscle produced by the accelerated motion—al- 
together created such a pleasurable feeling of ex- 
citement, which was perhaps rather increased than 
diminished by the probability of peril suggested by 
our rate of progress, that I began to enjoy the trip 
amazingly. Every now and then we transfixed a 
bridge with a sudden and deafening “ shrang,” or 
we shot past a station which seemed to fly away 
from us on the wings of the wind, and vanished 
far in the rear ere I had time to turn my head to 
see what had become of it. Then we met another 
train coming to London, with which we exchanged 
a crashing salute of some seconds’ duration ; then 
a town and now a village rushed fitfully past, the 
towers and steeples turning themselves round like 
negroes jumping Jim Crow. Windsor Castle came 
in sight, and soon we fired off Slough with a 
“bang” and a roar that woke up the echoes from 
every brick. Maidenhead and Reading were no- 
thing more to us than a couple of racketty explo- 
sions, which we did not condescend to notice. 
Then came a series of exquisite landscape scenery 
on the bank of the Thames, all flying past us like 
an arrow ; and then, just an hour from the time 
of starting, we slackened speed as we approached 


id march baek- | j 





Didcot, where we stopped far a few short minutes, 
just to give our iron steed a drink out of the pump, 
and to make a small exchange of passengers. This 
accomplished, we were off again in double-quick 
time, and in half-an-hour more were shot down to 
Swindon, having got over seventy-seven miles of 
ground in an hour and a half. People have a right 
to be hungry after travelling a distance of seventy- 
seven miles; so at Swindon most of us got out to 
eat and drink, for which we were allowed ten 
minutes, calculated to a nicety, and for which we 
had to pay, according to a calculation of my own, 
about ten times the value of what we consumed. 
From Swindon to Chippenham occupied twenty 
minutes ; and then we rushed, roaring and bellow- 
ing, through the two-mile tunnel which perforates 
Box-hill, whence in a few minutes we emerged 
within sight of the city of Bath, where we arrived 
at ten minutes past twelve—having performed a 
journey which so late as twenty years ago oceupied 
a whole day, in two hours and twenty-five minutes. 
After a short stay at Bath, we are shot through a 
series of tunnels and into Bristol in less than a 
quarter of an hour. From Bristol, by a somewhat 
winding route, which affords us a view of the 
Bristol-channel and Bridgewater-bay, and includes 
afew more s tham are allowed in the 
early part of the journey, we were steamed merrily 
alcng to Exeter, where I arrived at five-and-twenty 
minutes to three o’clock—having retraced the dis- 
tance which forty years before it took me three 
days and two nights to accomplish, with much per- 
sonal suffering and at the risk of my neck, in four 
me heart and Games pwr 

was one ease excitement. 
_ I shall leave the reader to make his own reflee- 


ingenuity in demonstrating 
journey by the lumbering 
coach, in the days of tinder-boxes and quaggy 
roads, over that along the iron way, which re- 
duces miles almost to minutes, by savi 
time and sparing fatigue, furthers the intercourse 
of society. For my own part, being a man in 
business, to whom time is money, I must confess 
to a feeling of gratitude for the improvement in 
the means of locomotion, which, in a case of com- 
ry absence from home, abbreviates that ab- 
sence to the shortest possible span. If the object 
of a journey be the pleasure or the toil of making 
it, then it is certain that our forefathers realized 
that object much more extensively than we do; 
but if, on the other hand, the object be to get the 
journey successfully accomplished, the above hasty 
sketches may suffice to show whether the mode of 
the past generation or that of the present is the 
more excellent way. 


Naporzon on Immortartry.—Napoleon, being in the 
gallery of the Louvre one day, attended by the baron 
Denon, turned round suddenly from a fine picture, which 
he’ had viewed for some time in silence, and said to him, 


“That is a noble picture, Denon.” “Immortal,” was 
Denon’s reply. “ How long,” inquired Napoleon, “ will 
this picture last ?” Denon answered, that with care, and in 
a proper situation, it might last, perhaps, five hundred years, 
«An how long,” said amen “will a statue last?” “Per- 
haps,” replied on, “ five thousand years.” “ And this,” 
returned Napoleon, sharply—*this you call i 
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THE GRAND CONSERVATORY OF 
CHATSWORTH. 


In a very recent number of this journal there ap- 
peared an account of a visit which I once paid 
to the magnificent mansion of the duke of Devon- 
shire, at Chatsworth, in which, for the purpose of 
keeping the sketch within suitable limits, a de- 
scription of its greatest attraction—the Conserva- 
tory—was omitted, being reserved for separate 
treatment. I feel a special interest in this beauti- 
ful and unrivalled structure, from the fact of 
my having watched the progress of its erection and 
extension from time to time; and it has often been 
difficult for me to conceive how the grandeur of 
the result now to be witnessed could have been 
brought about by such comparatively simple means, 
and in such an incredibly short space of time. 











Not only is the building itself worthy of all praise 
for the skill displayed in its construction, but the 
approach to it is the greatest triumph of the land- 
scape gardener’s art that it has been my lot to 
witness. ; 
The first view obtained of this translucent edifice 
is as you pass under an archway, formed of pictur- 
esque blocks of the fine gray rock of the county. 
All around this spot, in every direction, are scat- 
tered masses of stone, formed into steep embank- 
ments, which, from their rugged outline, pre- 
sent the illusive appearance of having occupied 
their present position for centuries. They are 
entirely covered with indigenous plants, shrubs, 
and flowers; and even rare exotics, protected by 
the complete shelter afforded them, add their 
brilliant colouring and exquisite beauty to the 
other ornamental! accessories of this rare scene. 
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‘Qn emerging from the arch, the wondrous 
edifice is before one in all its unimaginable grandeur 
and magnificence, like a vast sea of glass; the 
form of the building not inaptly giving us the 
idea of the swell of the ocean when calming down 
after a violent storm. Of course, this idea can 
only be formed when the intervening trees and 
rocks impede your view of the base of the structure, 
and your eye is simply caught by the vast expanse 
of glass as it receives and reflects the rays of the 
sun with most dazzling brilliancy. The forma- 
tion of the fairy-like building, which is sheltered 
from the inclemency of this northern climate 
by a complete belt of lofty forest-trees, is very 
singular, consisting as it does of a central roof 
arched, with two wing's or side aisles, similarly 
arched and rounded. The structure, in form, is 
not much unlike a ship bottom upwards; with a 
smaller one on each side of the centre. In de- 
scription this may not sound well, but in reality 
nothing can be more effective than this appear- 
ance, or grander than the effect of this immense 
mountain of glass, with no visible means of sup- 
port or adhesion, and apparently kept together by 
some unknown power. 

But it is on your first entrance into this fairy 
domain that the full effect of the genius of the 
architect and the florist is seen and felt, for then 
you almost seem to have been suddenly trans- 
ported to the lands of the tropics, and, look which 
way you may, nothing meets the eye but the 
loftiest and richest productions of the most favoured 
climates. All the choicest and rarest floral pro- 
ductions that have been discovered are here, in 
open borders, planted in a soil suited to the nature 
of each species ; and the temperature is so skilfully 
managed that each plant, or shrub, or tree, rejoices 
and flourishes in that degree of warmth that is 
best adapted to its own individual nature. 

The entrance to the gallery, which runs round 
the immense edifice at about two-thirds of its 
height, is admirably managed ; steps being formed 
in the beautiful rock-work that adorns this part of 
the building. Nor is there anything formal or 
unpicturesque in the arrangement, for the most 
graceful climbing-plants cover the rocks and twine 
themselves in and out of the fanciful balustrade 
which assists one in the ascent. The view from 
this gallery is perhaps more striking than that 
which is obtained below. You gaze in speechless 
rapture upon a glowing assemblage of all that is 
most beautiful in nature’s productions. Every 
shade of exquisite colour, brilliant and almost 
dazzling in their combined effect ; every form of fo- 
liage, in its almost endless variety ; and every shade 
of green, softening, from its reposing qualities, the 
otherwise too gorgeous mass of bright colours ; 
every curious berry and wondrous production that 
hitherto one was contented to read about, without 
aiming at anything beyond, are all to be seen 
here, growing in such luxuriance and profusion, 
that you might be in the country belonging to 
each variety and not see them to greater ad- 
vantage. Large pools of water are provided for 
the cultivation of the rare specimens of water- 
plants. The beautiful blue water-lily from the 
rivers of South America is here, seeming as if it 
had stolen the colour of the deep blue sky above it ; 
together with the matchless crimson-lily, reflecting 





itself in the transparent water, and looking as 
though it blushed at its own gorgeous beauty. 
Every brilliant variety of the cactus, and the 
varied forms of ferns, adorn the rock-work as you 
ascend to the gallery, now and then affording you 
glimpses, through their luxuriant growth, of 
the eanti above, below, and around you, till, at 
the top, nearly the whole of the interior bursts at 
once upon the view. 

A broad carriage-drive goes up the centre, upon 
which I have seen as many as three or four car- 
riages together at one time. When the duchess of 
Gloucester was honouring the noble duke by spend- 
ing a short time at Chatsworth, she was taken to 
the conservatory in a carriage, being unable to 
walk, and in this manner had the most luxurious 
enjoyment of the scene. Many and many an hour, 
in bad weather, have I myself passed in this en- 
chanting region: and sometimes, curious indeed 
was the contrast; for while out-of-doors the whole 
earth was covered by a snowy mantle, the hoar 
frost glittering upon every tree and shrub, and 
icicles hanging from all the rocks, the scene in- 
doors was a perfect antithesis to this! Here was 
the deliciously warm temperature of southern 
lands, the luxuriant foliage of the very height of 
summer, the sweetest scents filling the air, birds 
with brilliant plumage disporting themselves in 
the fanciful aviary allotted to them, and flowers 
and fruits mingling in the richest confusion ; while 
without, raged winter in all its severity. What 
visions rose up before one’s fancy respecting the 
distant lands here represented by some of their 
most curious and unique products, with their 
delights of climate and charms of scenery! Many 
a long winter’s afternoon have I passed in this 
pavilion of beauty, steeped in the most delicious 
reveries, which took their colouring from the 
charming objects surrounding me! 

To particularize all the plants that most interest- 
ed me would be impracticable ; still I may perhaps 
be permitted to designate just a few of the more 
striking ones ; such, for instance, as the magnifi- 
cent scarlet flowering banana; one of the finest 
date-palm rees that probably has ever been seen 
out of its own country ; the cocoa-nut palm, which 
has grown to the immense height of fifty-six feet ; 
the prickly pear, much used in its native regions 
for forming an almost impenetrable fence ; the 
coffee-plant, the foliage of which is beautiful ; and 
a most curious production known by the name of 
the Chinese air-plant. Indeed, such are the 
variety, luxuriance, and free growth of all these 
foreign plants, and the loftiness and transparency 
of the immense glass domes, that you are almost 
tempted to believe yourself transported by some 
magical agency to the aromatic and beauteous 
groves of far-famed India. 

One word more I must write in reference to 
the water-plants—a portion of the collection that to 
me has an especial charm. The pools of water 
in which they grow are enlivened by the sports 
of brilliant gold fish, while they are surrounded 
by fantastic rock-work, consisting of very fine 
spars, crystals, and other rare specimens of stone 
and marble; all of which are arranged in so un- 
stadied and natural a manner that they add much 
to the enchantment of the scene. Every known 
variety of water-plant may here be seen; and 
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where, in all the ornamental displays of creation, can | chanced to bend my steps that way on one of those 


one find a vegetable tribe more full of charm, in 
every way, whether for the extreme grace of their 
foliage, the rare delicacy and almost transparency of 
their flowers, or the richness of their colouring ? 
But I must away to other scenes, and would con- 
clude this cursory notice by remarking, that in my 
opinion this conservatory, take it altogether, as 
far surpasses any structure of the kind that I have 
ever seen, as Chatsworth itself surpasses the gene- 
rality of country seats throughout England. 

The exit from the building, on the opposite side 
to the entrance, leads into a very beautiful part of 
the grounds, and is as admirably managed as the 
other approach. The whole of the banks of the 
drive are covered with the varieties of the British 
fern, and, in the season when they are in perfec- 
tion, their appearance is very delightful. 

As you pass on your way, foreign trees and 
shrubs of the rarest kind greet the eye, growing 
as freely as in their more favoured native countries ; 
and, being planted on the sunniest banks to be found 
in the grounds, with the lofty woods and high hills 
around sheltering them from inclement winds, they 
have every chance afforded them of flourishing and 
arriving at perfection. Proceeding onwards, in 
this direction, you enter a delightful pleasure- 
ground walk, known by the name of the Two-mile 
Walk, winding its way amongst broken rock-work 
and grassy hills, covered with timber arrayed. in 
picturesque groups, and affording from time to 
time enchanting vistas and peeps of the surround- 
ing country. Rustic seats are disposed with great 
taste wherever these points of view occur, so that 
one may rest while fatigued, and at the same time 
enjoy a succession of beautiful scenes. 

On leaving the woods, the walk again enters 
the park by the Edensor Lodge, and winding along 
the banks of the river, amidst fine clumps of mag- 
nificent trees, reaches at length a bridge across the 
Derwent, from whence, it is the opinion of many, 
the finest view of Chatsworth may be obtained. 
After crossing the river, one may gain entrance 
through a private gate into what is known by the 
name of the Italian Garden, which is situated on 
one side of the mansion; and, from its classically- 
formed balustrades, the vases by which they are 
ornamented, the rather formal disposition of the 
beds of flowers, the close hedges of privet in imi- 
tation of those formed of the ilex, and the in- 
numerable fountains by which it is enlivened, it 
well deserves its appellation. 

The writer has not space enough for any detailed 
description of the Amherstia house, devoted to the 
growth of the most beautiful tree known, of which 
there are only two other specimens in Europe; nor 
of the building erected solely for the culture of 
the celebrated Victoria Regia, so justly named the 
queen of the waters; neither can we do more than 
just allude to the orchidaceous house, though it 
contains one of the finest collections of this curious 
tribe in existence. But, not to linger longer in 
these fairy regions, I will wind up this slight sketch 
with a very brief description of a pleasant excur- 
sion which may be easily made from Chatsworth. 

The prettiest spot in this very charming lo- 
cality, I should say, is Monsal Dale, which, tak- 
ing it altogether, combines the greatest variety of 
attractions to be found in the neighbourhood. I 





lovely May-days which so seldom visit this un- 
genial clime, when nature is in all the exquisite 
freshness of her first awakening from the long 
slumbers of winter. The air resounded with the 
soothing murmur of bees; the larks were singi 


_ joyously, as they soared aloft into the bright blue 


sky; the Wye, like a silvery line of light, turned 
and twisted through the blooming meadows; and 
as I penetrated into this secluded vale, and left all 
the living world behind me, a feeling of tranquil 
repose and enjoyment crept over me, such as is only 
to be found in the pursuit of pleasures of a pure 
and simple character. This picturesque spot com- 
prises all the most prized features of sylvan beauty ; 
it is perfectly untouched and unspoiled by the hand 
of man, and gives one the idea, that just as it now 
smiles upon the visitor in its tranquil loveliness, so 
it may have smiled upon our ancestors hundreds 
of years ago. The charm of this scenery, more- 
over, is much enhanced by contrast with what 
surrounds it. The almost bare range of hills in 
the distance, with their scanty vegetation and scat- 
tered crops of hawthorns and hazels, which shut in 
this fair paradise from the rest of the world, impart 
a certain air of wildness to the prospect. 

Time meanwhile passed almost unconsciously 
away, and still found me reclining on a soft 
grassy bank in the midst of this dale, quite unable 
to tear myself away from a retreat so pleasant, 
until at length the increasing shadows of evening, 
and the solemn hush that was gradually stealing 
over everything, warned me that I must not linger, 
as I had many miles to go before reaching Chats- 
worth, where, as a guest, my presence would of 
course be expected at the dinner table at the ap- 
pointed hour. With unfeigned regret I therefore 
bade adieu to this. delightful spot, and hastened 
homewards in a mood fluctuating between melan- 
choly and joyousness ; a mood, however, well enough 
in harmony with the soft evening hour and the 
charming landscape through which the drive back 
took me. With this last excursion I must terminate 
my notice of Chatsworth, hoping that I have been 
enabled, by my feeble description, to impart to my 
readers some portion of the pleasure that I have 
myself derived from numerous and agreeable visits 
to this princely residence. 





THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. 
IIl.—SION HOUSE. 
Kew Brivee! to stand on London Bridge at mid- 
day, amidst a torrent of coaches and cabs, omni- 
buses and wagons, horses and people, and to think 
of that other bridge with its quietude and rural 
associations—to contrast the wharf with the green 
bank, the warehouses with the green trees, and the 
big wherries and ships and steamers with the light 
barks and the gay boats—is certainly for a moment 
dissatisfying to one who has a strong relish for 
a country view, as we happen to have, and is com- 
pelled to move on to city scenes and toils. Still 
we cannot for ever be gratifying a fondness for re- 
tirement and pleasant poetic images. Life has 
stern, plain, common-place duties to be performed, 
and therefore in most instances we must hurry 
over London Bridge to the city hive of business and 
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industry, and forget Kew Bridge. But when we have | measure of enthusiasm. We wonder whether he 
a few hours’ holiday, and see a trim little steamer | saw Sion House as well as the neighbouring resi- 
with gilt letters on it, “ Kew and Richmond,” it is dence of sir Stephen Fox ; and, if he did, whether 
a very cheerful thing to step on board and run up | its appearance in his day was like what it is at 
the river, and exchange a smoky atmosphere for present. Had he seen it as we have seen it, surely 
one transparent and pure. | he would have been disposed to lengthen out his 
But, as we have said, in these rambles for your | visit beyond five days. We should be glad of a 
service, fair reader—or if not fair, still gentle—we | few weeks there; but then we are neither princes 
do not avail ourselves of steamboats. If we go/| nor Dutchmen. Coming up the river from Kew 
on the stream, we must leisurely row along and | Bridge on a bright summer day, when the water is 
take time to look about; yet at Kew Bridge it is calm, the wind gentle, the sky quite blue, and the 
necessary to disembark, just to glance at some | sun is mounting overhead ; when the cattle are 
objects in the vicinity ere we proceed to our main | grazing on the meadows, and the birds singing in 
destination, which just now is Sion House. | the trees; when the angler is busy with rod and 
The village of Kew is very pleasant. We like | line, and the swans are nestling among the rushes ; 
the broad open green, with the trees here and | what a beautiful background to the picture is 
there around it, and the old-fashioned respectable | formed by the sloping lawns, the broad gardens, 
houses ; and as to the church, despite of its archi- | the majestic park, and the tall stately trees amidst 
tecture, there is even about that something which | which the simple but yet noble-looking facade of 
we like. It has monuments to the memory of | Sion House stands out in bold relief. The exterior 
three artists, Meyer, Kirby, and the more famous | of the building, as seen from the river, makes little 
and gifted Gainsborough. Here he lies with the | architectural pretension, but its position and acces- 
wish fulfilled, ‘“‘My name shall be my epitaph sories have an indescribable charm; and one is 
alone,” and the place is just such as to make his | irresistibly tempted to stop and land—to wander 
pictures of the Shepherd Boy in the Shower, and | over that velvet turf, to go and gather those rich 
the Cottage Girl with her Dog and Pitcher, no | lilacs, to thread those labyrinths of elm and chest- 
bad accompaniments to the rural quiet of the green | nut, or to sit down in the cool shadow of that 
which the churchyard borders. Perhaps, however, | long arcade which forms the basement story of the 
the artist’s representations of rustic character are | building next the river. 
rather too bold and wild for the locality of Kew,| The duke of Northumberland’s generous dispo- 
which has about it something of that dignified coun- | sition to gratify the public with a sight of his do- 
try air to be expected in the neighbourhood of a | mains is well known, and we take this opportunity 
palace. Kew Palace is a comparatively small house, | of expressing our sense of his kindness in grant- 











which George the Third often occupied, and which | 
for its simplicity was in harmony with the tastes 
of that monarch. It was afterwards one of the 
residences of the late duke of Cambridge. The 
red-brick gables and chimneys peer out very pret- 
tily from between the tall trees near the river—a 
specimen of many such relics of the past century 
which adorn the broad lands of England. 

But the Botanical Gardens are the chief attrac- 
tion of Kew, and, for their extent, arrangement, 
and specimens, are worthy of all the admiration 
they have excited. It belongs not to our plan to 
notice at length every object of interest on the 
banks of the Thames, and it must suffice, in refer- 
ence to Kew Gardens, to remark that they were 
established in 1760 by the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, and were much patronized by the royal 
family, who cherished a taste for horticulture and 
botany. They have of late years been greatly im- 
‘awsom ; and now the Victoria Regia and the col- 
ection of tropical plants in the palm-house form 
botanical attractions, which, in addition to a pro- 
fasion of curious and beautiful flowers, shrubs, and 
trees, are drawing together every summer multi- 
tudes of visitors. The last time we were there, it 
struck us how much an English traveller would 
have to say of such a place if he saw it in some 
foreign country. But we must go back to our 
boat ; and yonder is Sion House. 

The warmest eulogium William the Third ever 
eg mE on any place he visited is said to have 

n in phlegmatic terms well worthy of a Dutch- 
man—* I could live here five days.” Lord Exe- 
ter’s mansion at Burleigh, and sir Stephen Fox’s 
house at Chiswick, were the only two residences 
that awakened in the monarch even this small 


ing us special permission to examine the beauties 
of the house and grounds, and so to gratify the 
longing which the river view of the beautiful spot 
had inspired in our mind. The turrets and towers, 
elements of castellated architecture, are hardly in 
keeping with Italian arcades, external stone stair- 
cases, and broad modern windows in double file all 
round ; but passing over all that—for we are not 
disposed just now to be critical in such matters— 
we will walk to the grand entrance of the man- 
sion, which lies on the opposite side facing the 
west. We have often thought, on entering the 
halls of our nobility, what an aspect of princely 
grandeur they wear; what indications of wealth 
and resources they offer; enough to stock the 
world with palaces, and in the persons of their 
owners to furnish mankind with an abundant 
supply of kings. 

he entrance-hall of Sion House is of the most 
magnificent description; and, its magnificence 
apart, how light and cool and refreshing it is, with 
its columns and statues and marble floor, as one 
comes out of the hot air of a summer’s noon. As- 
cending a few steps on the right hand, you reach 
the vestibule, which in fact seems to form part of 
the hall, and which is so famous for its thirty verd 
antique columns and pilasters, said to be alone 
worth twenty thousand pounds, and forming the 
largest quantity of that beautiful marble that can 
be found in any one mansion in Europe. The gla- 
diator in bronze, the statues of the Roman emperors, 
and the classic figures standing round in stately 
order, carry one’s thoughts to Italy, and that 
great old empire which covered the world, and to 
that proud, artistic, and luxurious civilization 








which it nourished and diffused, of which these- 
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marbles are monuments; for the verd antique pil- 
lars, they say, were found in the bed of the Tiber, 
and all the chiselled forms about us are redolent of 
Roman times. In the dining-room, too, these re- 
miniscences are deepened by the mosaics from 
Adrian’s villa, and the six beautiful statues copied 
from remains in the Vatican of Florence. Again 
they are refreshed by the antique tables in the 
drawing-room, brought from the baths of Titus. 
The chiaro-scuro paintings, the carving and gilding 
of the ceilings, and the rich silk damask with which 
the walls are hung, are in keeping with the an- 
tique classic taste which pervades this portion of 
the building. Now and then it seems to us as if 
we were in some Italian villa, at the age of the 
revival of ancient art ; and we cculd fancy ourselves 
in the presence of some Lorenzo de Medici, re- 
joicing over the chaste adornments of his princely 
yet rural home. The long and noble corridor, ex- 
tending the whole front of the house next the 
river, and fitted up as a library, tends to the con- 
tinuance of our recollections of the same period ; 
and we might imagine we saw the literary Floren- 
tine, with his learned associates, pacing up and 
down the extensive but narrow apartment, so well 
lined with costly books, and furnished with arti- 
cles of comfort and luxury, conversing upon Cice- 
ro’s philosophy, or upon what still more harmo- 
nizes with the spot, the pastoral poetry of Virgil. 
Those windows in such thick succession, opening 
upon the lawn and the river, with the gardens and 
grounds of Kew on the other side, as if the entire 
prospect belonged to one domain, tempt us away 
even from the books, and entice us to stand and 
linger over the broad expanse of sunny green, full 
of repose, and yet pregnant with a soft poetic in- 
spiration, such as would have impelled our favour- 
ite master of Roman song to have written another 
eclogue. ‘The soft flowing Thames and its villa- 
studded banks would have been the very thing to 
soothe the mind and to swell the strains of Virgil. 
Besides a large collection of books, ancient and 
modern, you have, at one end, a number repre- 
sented by imitation backs, bearing the titles of 
lost classic works—a clever device to cover a pair 
of folding-doors, for such the apparent book-case 
really is, and to exhibit a catalogue of auctores 
deperditi. The painting and gilding of this and 
the other rooms are remarkably fresh, though exe- 
cuted about thirty years ago, when very extensive 
repairs, alterations, and improvements were made 
by the late duke. And here, in passing, we may 
observe, that though Sion House is of ancient date, 
having been founded by the Protector Somerset, 
no part of the original structure is apparent. The 
walls may be the same, and the general arrange- 
ment not entirely altered, but Inigo Jones had 
the remodelling of the mansion and as to its 
present state, it owes much to the architectural 
designs of Adams. 

We shall not enter into details relative to the 
private family apartments of the present duke, 
which are chiefly remarkable for their chaste ele- 
gance and the valuable pictures which adorn the 
walls. But we must pause for a while in a plain- 
looking corridor on the opposite side to the library. 
It is full of memorials of the house of Percy. 
There are earls, and dukes, and other branches of 
the family, carrying you back to early times. In 





| the only part of the building in which there came 


over us any vivid recollections of the past history 
of the place and its illustrious occupants, those 
quaint-looking figures in the costume of the six- 
teenth century certainly did bring before us per- 
sonages and incidents coeval with the first building 
of the palatial edifice, and with times still earlier. 
There was originally a convent of nuns at Sion, sup- 
pressed by Henry the Eighth, after whose death the 
property was granted, by Edward the Sixth, to the 
rotector Somerset. All that was monastic here has 
long since disappeared ; but it is curious to know 
that the sisterhood perpetuated their conventual ex- 
istence in succession down to the early part of the 
present century, when they resided at Lisbon, in a 
nunnery which they called Sion House. The duke 
of Northumberland at that time visited them, and 
presented the ladies with a silver model of their 
old abode. “ We still keep,” said they, “ the keys 
of Sion House.” “I dare say,” he replied; “ but 
we have altered the locks since then.” We have 
no time here to enter into the long story of these 
nuns of St. Bridget at Sion, their wealth and im- 
portance, the alleged scandals of their house, the 
inquiries instituted before the dissolution, the 
result according to the report made by the com- 
missioner, and such-like matters—some of them 
rather wearisome, and others very disgusting. 

But we cannot help thinking of the imprison- 
ment here of Catherine Howard, the wife of Henry 
the Eighth, three days previous to her execution, 
and of the resting of that king’s corpse on the 
same spot upon the fifth anniversary of that execu- 
tion. The funeral procession was very gorgeous, 
and the corpse reached Sion House at night, where, 
according to a Ms. in the Sloane Collection, the 
leaden coffin, which had been tumbled about by the 
rolling of the awkward carriage on the rough roads, 
wetted the pavement with the monarch’s blood. A 
dog, the ms. goes on to say, licked it up, in fulfil- 
ment of a friar’s prediction, who likened Henry to 
Ahab, and threatened him with a similar fate. 
Faller ridicules the anecdote, as one invented by 
the Roman catholics, and perhaps he is right. 
At any rate, we do not need any doubtful legends 
to give horror to the end of the fierce and brutal 
Henry. Here lived lord Guildford Dudley and 
the amiable lady Jane Grey, and hither came the 
dukes of Northumberland and Suffolk to press on 
her unwilling acceptance the fatal crown. She 
went from this calm retreat to the Tower, first as 
a sovereign, then as a prisoner. There hangs an 
old picture of her; and, not far off, one of Edward 
the Sixth, as a little boy most clumsily apparelled ; 
and, near it, another of the Protector. They peo- 
ple the place with the shades of those departed 
ones, whose names are so intimately interwoven ~ 
with the early history of the house. Here, too, 
was the residence of Henry Percy, the ninth earl of 
Northumberland, to whom the domain was granted 
in 1604, and who afterwards suffered a long im- 
prisonment in the Tower of London for his alleged 
participation in the gunpowder plot. Here, too, 
queen Anne lived a while when princess, the man- 

ion being lent to her, during one of her quarrels 
with her sister Mary, by the duke of Somerset, 
who possessed it at the time in right of his wife, 


the only daughter of Joceline, earl of Northum- 
berland. 
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We must now ramble into the gardens for a | 
moment, to breathe the balmy air and drink in | 


the estate. The gardens, if is said, “ were inclosed 
by high walls before the east and west fronts, 


the fresh fragrance of flowers. Getting among | and were laid out in a very grand manner; but, 
the shady walks, and by a stream which crosses | being made at a time when extensive views were 
the park, memories of the long race of the Percys | deemed inconsistent with the stately privacy 


thickly crowd on us with manifold associations of 
English history—the memory quickening the ima- 
gination, and the imagination supplying materials 
for the judgment, and the whole issuing in divers 
moralizings that should improve the heart. But 
such old thoughts, and their attendant lessons, are 
so common and familiar that we must pass them 
by, leaving the reader to revive and arrange and 
follow them out in his own way. But we have 
reached the conservatory, which some years ago 
would have. been termed a palace of glass; now, 
however, that name has received a higher appropria- 
tion, and the structure to which par excellence 
it belonged throws into the shade all other build- 
ings of this material. We are no botanists, but a 
walk in a green-house has for us indescribable 
charms. In addition to the beauties of form and 
colour which those rich exotics unfold, they have 
an indescribable power over the mind in the way 
of purifying our taste, and delivering us from the 
captivity of vitiating conventionalisms in reference 
to what is beautiful and fair. We get the judg- 
ment warped by familiarity with what is debased 
in human art; but when the loveliness of nature 
—so fresh, so simple, so unpretending, so delicate 
—is revealed to us in the shape of flowers, and we 
can appreciate their unrivalled attractions, it is a 
wonderful schooling for our minds, and breaks the 
false spell which has fallen on us in view of what 
is tawdry and garish. The sight of flowers, the 
loving sight of them, is the best thing in the world 
to educate us in a taste that is unaffected, natural, 
and pure. Then, as regards the palm-house and the 
Victoria Regia, we might say something of them, 
but that their rivals in Kew Gardens opposite 
surpass them. An obelisk, however, presented by 
the Pasha of Egypt to lord Prudhoe, now duke 
of Northumberland, we must just mention, for its 
hieroglyphics are very distinct, and remind us of 
the astonishing advances made of late in the de- 
ciphering of these signs. Nor can we omit to 
allude to two beautiful statues in white marble, 
one of a boy 72 repose which we saw as we entered, 
another of a boy 72 action which met us as we 
left the green-house. The one seems to exert a 
sort of mesmeric influence, so strongly were we 
inclined to sit down and slumber at the sight of 
that symbolic representation of repose ; the other 
disenchants, and we felt braced up for a good walk 
or run on leaving the lad in stone as he stood 
ust preparing to unloose his dog and have a 
chase. 

At the other end of the gardens there is a 
rosary, now in preparation for great improvement, 
where, too, experiments are making in reference 
to the culture of some foreign fruits. There is, 
also, here a summer-house furnished with cases of 
stuffed birds. Not far from the rosary is a ter- 
race by the water-side, and a rotunda-shaped build- 
ing with a boat-house beneath. Here and else- 
where, all along the park which skirts the water- 
side, the extensive view is the great recommenda- 
tion, and it recalls, by the force of contrast, a fact 
relating to the Protector Somerset, when he had 





affected by the great, they were so situated as to 
deprive the house of all prospect. To remedy that 
inconvenience, the Protector built a high triangular 
terrace in the angle between the walls of the two 
gardens, and this it was that his enemies after- 
wards did not scruple to call a fortification, and to 
insinuate that it was one proof, among others, of 
his having formed a design dangerous to the liber- 
ties of king and people.” What a different place 
must this have been then from what it is now. 
Those old monastic or prison-like walls gave an 
air of miserable dulness and seclusion; and we do 
not wonder that the Protector wished to get above 
them, and enjoy the expanse of field and flood 
about his pent-in domain. The change in those 
grounds, once shut up as within a dreary-fortress, 
now oe to the gaze of a thousand wayfarers, is 
typical of a change in the state of civilization since 
the sixteenth century. The present duke has his 
lot cast in far better times than had the lordly 
founder of this house. 

Sion stands in the parish of Isleworth, and hard 
by the southern end is the village church. The 
structure is chiefly of red brick, hideous enough in 
point of architectural appearance, though said to 
be built in part after designs by sir Christopher 
Wren. No doubt the churchwardens had them 
altered and spoiled according to order. The stone 
tower at the west end is very venerable, the old 
gray blocks of which are richly draped with folds 
of ivy. There are several monuments in the 
interior; and in the register, according to Lysons, 
are numerous entries of marriages and births, 
interesting from the distinguished names to which 
they relate. The union of two members of the 
house of Percy, or of a Cavendish with a Seymour, 
or the birth of a Talbot, a lord Gray and Warke, 
or an earl of Rivers, really has a sort of historical 
interest. And among the minutes in the vestry 
records, we may add some curious grants of licence 
to certain persons, soon after the Restoration, to 
eat flesh in Lent. Here is one given by William 
Grant, vicar of Isleworth, to Richard Downton 
and Thomasin his wife, “‘ for the recovery of their 
health, they being enforced, by age, notorious sick- 
ness, and weakness, to abstain from flesh.” An 
office for granting such licences was established in 
St. Paul’s-churchyard in 1663, at which period 
Juxon, archbishop of Canterbury, granted one to 
sir Nathaniel Powell, bart., his sons and daughters, 
and six guests, whom he should at any time invite 
to his table to eat flesh in Lent; provided that they 
ate soberly and frugally, with due grace said, and 
privately to avoid scandal, and upon condition of 
giving thirteen and fourpence to the poor of the 

arish. 

But we must leave Isleworth church and step 
into our boat again, where the river towards Rich- 
mond opens upon us most invitingly. The wood 
grows richer, and the view shuts in, to gain in 
beauty what it loses in extent. All is rural here, 
till, nearing Richmond Bridge, we find ourselves 
amongst other objects, which will occupy our atten- 
tion in the next paper. 
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decayed, or the wine made from them was detesta- 
THE GRAPE PLAGUE. ble. ; In 1852, the Oidiwm Tuckeri re-appeared in 
Tx alarm inspired a few years ago by the potato France with increased and fatal energy ; it crossed 
disease has been recently paralleled in the wine- | the Mediterranean to Algeria, has shown itself in 
growing countries of Europe, by the appearance of Syria and Asia Minor, attacked the Muscat grapes 
a destructive substance upon the grape, which | at Malaga, injured the vines in the Balearic is- 
proves largely fatal to its growth. ‘I'he scientific | lands, utterly destroyed the vintage in Madeira, 
name given to this destroyer is the Oidiwm, and | greatly injured it in the Greek islands, and de- 
it may fairly be classed in its effects with the | stroyed the currants in Zante and Cephalonia, ren- 
Aphis Devastator in Ireland. Nor must our read- | dering them almost unfit for use, and so diminished 
ers imagine that this is a calamity which only | the supply, that 500 gatherers did the ordinary 
threatens the convivial classes, for abroad, it will | work of 8000! But it is in France that its fright- 
be remembered, wine forms among the peasantry | ful ravages are chiefly to be regarded as a national 
an important article of diet. A paper was recently | calamity, where the produce of the soil in wine is 
read upon this interesting topic by Mr. Brocke- said to exceed 500 millions of hectolitres; two- 
don, F.8.8., at a meeting of the Royal Institution. | fifths of the usual quantity of wine made there has 
We avail ourselves of a copious report of it which | been destroyed, and what has been made is bad. 
appeared in the pages of the “ Literary Gazette,” | It has not touched with equal severity all the 
to enrich our pages with the following condensed | departments. Traces of its influence have been 
extract from it :— seen in the Loiret, Loire-et-Cher, and Maine-et- 
“In the spring of 1845, a fungus on the grape | Loire. The vineyards of the Medoc, in 1851, were 
was first observed in the hot-houses of Mr. Slater, | untouched, and the cultivators laughed at the 
of Margate, by his very intelligent and observant | existence of the Oidium ; but last year the disease 
gardener, Mr. Edward Tucker, whose name has | showed itself everywhere in the Gironde, even to 
been given to it by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, the | the borders of the celebrated Medoc, and between 
eminent naturalist—viz., Oidiwm Tuckeri. It is | the vineyards of the Medoc and the river at Pauillac 
an egg-shaped fungus, one of an immense family | and at Macau, with serious injury. In the Lower 
of this class of destroyers, but one not before | Pyrenees the vines of Jurangon were affected. 
known or recognised ; and though it bears a close | The Haute Garonne was generally attacked, and 
resemblance to those which are found upon the | at Toulouse one proprietor, who usually sent to 
potato, peach, chrysanthemum, cucumber, ground- | Paris 10,000 francs worth of grapes for the table, 
sel, etc., yet it is distinguished from all others by lost all, or nearly all, by the Oidiwm. The Eastern 
a microscopic observer, and has never yet been | Pyrenees, l’Aude, l’Herault, and a great part of 
found upon any other plant, and when found upon | Gard, were all pape affected, and at Fronti- 
the grape has always been destructive. Its first | — and Lunel the vineyards were abandoned in 
appearance is like a whitish mildew, showing itself | espair. Thousands of labourers were thrown out 
principally upon the young grape when about the | of employ, and the distress was awful. Wine in 
size of a pea. When the spore of this fungus has France is the common drink of the peasant ; upon 
settled on the young berry, it enlarges and radiates | this, his bread, and some /égumes, he labours : but 
irregularly in fine filaments, which often cover the the wine, bad as it is, has risen to double, and, in 
whole surface, extending with great rapidity. | the countries most injured, even treble its ordinary 
These fix themselves by imperceptible attachments, | price. In Lower Provenge and on the Isére, the 
which do not appear to penetrate the cuticle; nu- | vines which escaped in 1851 were-seriously injured 
merous branches from the mycelium are unfruit- | in 1852. In the Burgundy district, the vines on 
ful; others are jointed, and rise vertically like the | the Céte d’Or were little affected in the vineyards, 
pile of velvet; the upper joint enlarges, rounds | but the trellised vines were seriously so. 
itself into an elliptical form, ripens, separates, and | “Some persons, as M. Robineau, have supposed 
is carried off with the slightest motion of the air, | that it was caused by insects, because occasionally 
to find another grape upon which it can be deve- | they had been found on diseased vines; but the 
loped. Warmth and moisture favour its rapid fruc- idea is now utterly rejected, for not the slightest 
tification; a succession of spores rise from the | appearance of disease precedes the fungus, which 
same branch; and often two, three, or four ripen | creeps over the epidermis, but does not enter its 
and disperse almost at the sametime. Its effect | tissues. It envelops the grape, absorbs the juices 
upon the grape is to exhaust the juices of the cuticle, | of the superficial cells, and stops the growth of the 
which ceases to expand with the pulp of the fruit ; | cuticle. The pulp expands within the fruit, bursts 
it then bursts, dries up, and is utterly destroyed. | longitudinally, its juices are lost, and it dries up. 
“ This fatal disease has returned with increased | In an early stage of the disease the fungus may be 
virulence in each succeeding year. In 1847, the | wiped off, and the fruit will come to maturity. 
spores of this Oidiwm reached France, and were | The Oidiwm néver matures on decayed vegetable 
found in the forcing-houses of Versailles and other | substances; it lives and fructifies only on living 
places near Paris. The disease soon reached | tissues. The poor peasant of the Bouches du 
the trellised vines, and destroyed the grapes out | Rhéne believes that the cause is bad air; but at 
of doors in the neighbourhood, and continued to | Genoa, Grenoble, Lyons, Dijon, and Strasbourg, 
extend from place to place; but, until 1850, it was | the people attribute it to gas-lights! and the 
chiefly observed in vineries, which lost from this | vapour of locomotives !! and think that such inven- 
cause, season after season, the whole of their crops. | tions are infernal; and many works are published 
Unhappily, in 1851, it was found to have extended | with such absurd imputations, and recommending 
to the south and south-east of France and Italy, | preventives and remedies just as wise. By far the 
and the grapes were so affected that they either , ablest work upon this important subject is by M. 
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Louis Leclere, who, eminent as a man of science, 
was chosen by the minister of the interior, M. 
Persigny, to go into the districts affected, and to 
report upon the facts he could collect. This he 
has done in an admirable manner, and to his work, 
a brochure published in Paris by Hatchette et 
Cie., Mr. Brockedon recommended his hearers, as 
containing all that can yet be said upon the sub- 


ject. The interest which the subject has excited 


in England has led to such extensive correspond- 
ence in the ‘Gardener’s Chronicle,’ that it contains 
not less than forty communications, and there are 
to be found the earliest notices of experiments 
made with lime-water, tobacco, lye of wood-ashes, 
etc. :—all these have failed. Mr. Kyle, of Leigh- 
ton, discovered sulphur to be a sure remedy, and it 
is the only one yet known; but this, which can be 
applied in hot and green-houses, cannot be used in 
large vineyards. We can only hope that that 
Power which has created the Oidiwm may with- 
draw what to us appears to be so fearful a scourge.” 

In the course of Mr. Brockedon’s paper several 
curious facts about the manufacture of p lima 
are given. The most temperate of our readers 
will probably read the following with interest -— 
“The bottles are wired and stacked away in vast 
and cool caves, some of which, thousands of yards 
in extent, have been excavated in the solid chalk of 
the hill-side. These stacks of bottled champagne 
are so ingeniously made, that though they may 
each contain from 1000 to 10,000 bottles, any one 
of them can be withdrawn for examination. In a 
warm spring, the extent of bursting in these bot- 
tles is a cause of great loss. In April, 1843, Ma- 
dame Cliquét, of Rheims, lost 400,000 out of her 
stock for that season of 1,600,000 bottles. Further 
destruction was checked by obtaining from Paris 
ten or twelve wagon-loads of ice, which, strewn in 
the caves, lowered their temperature. When the 
wine is thus stacked, the merchants visit the caves 
to buy, and it is scarcely recommended to their 
notice, unless the breakage can be shown to be not 
less than ten per cent. It is this loss, and the cost 
of labour in preparing, that enhances so much the 
value of the wine of Champagne. The condition 
of the wine in the bottle can be easily ascertained 
by a simple means. A fine hollow needle can be 
thrust through the cork, and a taste obtained from 
the pressure within, through the tube. On with- 
drawing the circular needle, the elasticity of the 
cork closes the puncture. Of the quantity of 
champagne made it is difficult to obtain accurate 
information ; 50,000,000 bottles would be a low 
estimate for the genuine product of Champagne ; 
but the demand for wines that effervesce is so 
great, that they are now supplied from the vineyards 
of St. Perey, Hermitage, Rhine, Moselle, Burgundy, 
Bordeaux—in fact, from every wine district in 
which they choose to make it by sweetening and 
treating it as in Champagne. But this is not the 
only mode of making champagne, even with genuine 
French wine. Very large quantities are made in 
Paris and elsewhere; in that city there are nume- 
rous establishments for such manufacture, one 
house alone sending out 1,000,000 bottles a year. 
They sweeten the light common white wines of 
France, and then impregnate them with carbonic 
acid gas by means of a pneumatic apparatus, and 
bottle, them as in Champagne, while effervescent.” 





A HINT TO THE DISCONTENTED. 
Att human situations have their inconveniences. 
We feel those that we find in the present; and we 
neither feel nor see those that exist in another. 
Hence we often make troublesome changes with- 
out amendment, and frequently for the worse. In 
my youth I was eee in a little sloop descend- 
ing the river Delaware. There being no wind, we 
were obliged, when the tide was spent, to cast 
anchor and wait for the next. The heat of the 
sun on the vessel was excessive— the company 
strangers to me, and not very agreeable. Near 
the river-side I saw what I took to be a pleasant 
green meadow, in the middle of which was a large 
shady tree, where, it struck my fancy, I could sit 
and send SNe a book in my pocket—and pass 
the time agreeably until the tide turned. I there- 
fore prevailed with the captain to put me ashore. 
Being landed, I found the greatest part of my 
meadow was really a marsh ; in crossing which, to 
come at my tree, I was up to my knees in mire; 
and I had not placed myself under its shade five 
minutes before musquitoes in swarms found me 
out, attacked my legs, hands, and face, and made 
my reading and my rest impossible; so that I 
returned to the beach, and called for the boat to 
come and take me on board again, where I was 
obliged to bear the heat I had strove to quit, and 
also the laugh of the company. Similar cases in 
the affairs of life have since frequently fallen under 
my observation. — Franklin. 





WORTH IMITATING. 


Axsovt this time colonel Gardener entered upon 
that methodical manner of living which he ee 
through so many succeeding years of his life, and 
I believe, generally, so far as the broken state of 
his health would allow it, in his latter days to the 
very end of it. He used constantly to rise at four 
in the morning, and to spend his time till six in 
the secret exercises of devotion, reading, medita- 
tion, and prayer; in which latter he contracted 
such a fervency of spirit as I believe few men 
living ever obtained. This certainly tended very 
much to strengthen that firm faith in God, and 
reverent, animating sense of his presence, for which 
he was so eminently remarkable, and which carried 
him through the trials and services of life with 
such steadiness and activity; for he, indeed, endured 
and acted as always seeing Him who is invisible. 
If at any time he was obliged to go out before six 
in the morning, he rose proportionably sooner ; so 
that when a journey, or a march, has required him 
to be on horseback by four, he would be at his de- 
votions at farthest by two. He likewise secured 
time for retirement in an evening; and that he 
might have it the more at command, and be the 
more fit to use it properly, as well as the better 
able to rise early the next morning, he generally 
went to bed about ten; and, during the time I was 
acquainted with him, he seldom ate any supper but 
a mouthful of bread with one glass of wine. In 
consequence of this, as well as of his admirably 
good constitution and the long habit he had form- 
ed, he required less sleep than most persons I have 
known; and I doubt not but his uncommon pro- 
gress in piety was in a great measure owing to 
these Bi habits of self-denial—Doddridge. , 
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Cuaner tn Curmate.—Those who have read the 
ancients with attention, conclude that the degrees of cold 
are at this time much less severe than formerly. The 
rivers in Gaul—namely, the Loire and the Rhéne—were 
regularly frozen every year, so that whole armies, with their 
carriages and baggage, could march over them. Even the 
Tiber froze at Rome; and Juvenal says that it was requi- 
site to break the ice in the winter, in order to come at the 
water of the river. Many passages in Horace suppose the 
streets of Rome to be full of ice and snow. Ovid assures us 
that the Black Sea was frozen annually, and appeals for the 
truth of this statement to the governor of the province, 
whose name he mentions. In short, all the ancients who 
mention the climate of Gaul, Germany, Pannonia, and 
Thrace, agree that the ground was covered with snow the 
greatest part of the year, being incapable of producing 
olives, grapes, and most other fruits. 


Hounrine THE Hyena 1x At@rgrs.—The Arabs have 
a most singular way of catchin; as. We find the 
following account credited to the “ Constitutionnel,” 
the editor of which obtained it in a letter from a French 
officer in Algiers :—“ A short time since the commandant 
of the battalion of Turcos, or native soldiers, was informed 
that a female hyena had been seen in the neighbourhood 
of Mostaganem, near Mazagran, and that she had taken 
refuge in a cave about one hundred yardsin depth. Orders 
were immediately given to carefully guard the entrance to 
the cave. Two Turcos, provided with a simple cord and a 
small chain, went into the cave, without weapons, and 
merely carrying a candle, and in about an hour, to the 
great astonishment of the spectators, an enormous hyena 
appeared, muzzled, and allowing itself to be led along with 
the docility of a sheep. According to the account given by 
the Arabs, the pi dazzled by the light of the candle, 
allows itself to be handled and caressed like a young dog, 
and during this time the hunter takes care to muzzle it, 
and thus prevents the possibility of its doing any mischief. 
Two soldiers were, however, two days after, seriously 
wounded by one of these animals, which suddenly resumed 
its ferocity, and, after biting through its muzzle, and 
knocking down its two assailants, took to flight. It is 
hardly possible for anything to equal the courage and 
temerity shown by the natives in these sports.” 


Tue Lost TravetterR.—Among the numerous vic- 
tims, distinguished travellers, whose lives have been sacri- 
ficed to the perils of African discovery, the world has al- 
most forgotten that of the unfortunate Jacqnes Compag- 
non, who, under the auspices of the duke de Choiseul, left 
Senegal in 1758 to explore the country to the north and 
east of Senegambia, penetrating as far as the wooded 
desert of Simboni, where he was heard from in 1760, and 
then disappeared, never, it was supposed, to be heard of 
again. After ninety years of mystery and oblivion, how- 
ever, the veil has been removed, and the secret of his fate 
has been disclosed by M. de Gaysa, a Hungarian explorer 
in Africa, from whom a letter has been received by the 
Imperial Society of Vienna, disclosing discoveries which 
seem to place the fact beyond question, besides giving it a 
very interesting aspect. M. de Gaysa writes from the 
country of the Kommenis, a semi-civilized tribe, who have 
some religious notions, “ possessing a certain analogy with 
the Christian tradition, a regular language, an alphabet, 
and a mode of writing ;” all or most of which they appear, 
from their own account, to have derived from a stranger, a 
European, who died among them in 1775, and whose me- 
mory was revered as that of a sage or good genius. That 
this stranger was Jacques Compagnon was proved by a 
number of circumstances, not the least conclusive of which 
were several personal relics, rded by the people as 
sacred, one being a quadrant with his name engraved upon 
it in full. It would seem, from such accounts and tradi- 
tions as M. de Gaysa was able to gather, that Compagnon 
was detained by the Kommenis, and being reconciled at 
last to his captivity, devoted himself to instructing them 
in the useful arts. His tomb, consisting of “a little stone 
monument of a conical form, covered with an inscription 
in hieroglyphical characters,” was pointed out to the Hun- 
garian visitor in one of their principal villages, 





GREED PUNISHED.—Our own lamented Chantrey, who, 
though fully alive to the merits of the good things of this 
world, was one of the most unselfish and liberal of men, 
had a story relating to one of the city feasts at which 
he was present. ‘The great national sculptor—for truly 
great and truly national he was—sat next to a gentleman 
before whom stood a large tureen of turtle-soup. This 
citizen instantly possessed himself of the ladle, carefully 
fished ont the coarser parts, and offered the plate contain- 
ing them to Chantrey, who declined. “I watched,” said 
he, “the progress of the plate: at last it was set down 
before the lord mayor’s chaplain; and the expression of 
that man’s face, when he beheld it, I shall never forget.” 
The gentleman went on helping till he had cleared the 
soup of all but the green fat and richer parts, the whole of 
which he piled up in a capacious plate for himself. Then 

spoke our sculptor and said: “If you will allow me to 
c nge my mind, I'll take a little turtle.” And the waiter 
who held the plate placed it, to the horror of the dispens- 
ing expectant, before Chantrey, who immediately com- 
menced spoon-exercise, as Jonathan delicately describes 
such evolutions. “And this I did,” said Chantrey, “ to 
punish him for his -” What was the unhappy 
gourmand to do? His own tureen was exhausted, and 
in a half-framtic tone he called to one of the waiters to 
bring him some turtle. But at city feasts the guests 
are very industrious, especially when turtle is the order 
of the day; and the waiter, after trying about, brought 
back to our ly gourmand the identical plate of fatless 
flesh which had so astounded the chaplain, who had con- 
trived to exchange his unwelcome portion. “And then,” 
Chantrey would add, “my attentive neighbour's visage 
was awful to look upon!” There was no help for it; 
so the disconcerted gourmand betook himself to the 
rejected plate, with the additional discomfiture of see- 
ing Chantrey send away his, still rich with calipee, fat, 
and fins.—Broderip’s Leaves from the Note-Book of « 
Naturalist. 


VEGETABLE VITALITY.—Algiers journals state, that of 
a number of grains of wheat found in an Egyptian mummy 
twenty-four were planted last year in Algeria, and that 
seven of them have produced each six or seven ears of 
rain, with between seventy and ninety grains in each ear. 
‘he stalks are higher and stronger than in ordinary wheat, 
and each grain displays a sort of beard. The seed ob- 
tained this year is to be sown, and will, itis expected, yield 
an abundant crop. ; 


Tue Bartiz or THE Bres.—“ Galignani’s Messenger’ 
informs us of a curious circumstance that occurred recently at 
Guilleville,in France. A small farmer had in a field about 
250 beehives, containing a vast number of bees. He sent 
a man with a cart, drawn by five horses, to remove some 
earth from the wall near which the hives were placed. The 
carter, having occasion to go to the farm-house, tied the 
horses to a tree.. Almost immediately after, a multitude of 
bees, either irritated at the shaking of their hives by the re- 
moval of the earth from the wall, or excited by the electricity 
with which the +e happened to be charged, issued 
from their hives, as if in obedience to a given signal, and 
with great fury attacked the horses. In an instant the 
poor animals were entirely covered with bees from head 
to foot; even their nostrils were filled with them. When 
the carter returned, he found one of his horses lying dead 
on the ground, and the others rolling about furiously. 
His cries attracted several persons ; one of them attempted 
to drive away the bees, but they attacked him, and he had 
to plunge into a pond, and even to place his head under 
water for a few seconds in order to escape from them. The 
curé of Guilleville also attempted to approach the horses, 
but he too was put to flight by the enraged insects. At 
length two fire-engines were sent for, and by pumping 
on the bees a great number were killed on the horses 
or put to flight. The horses, however, were so much 
injured that they died in an hour. The value of the bees 
destroyed was about 60/., and of the horses 1002. A few 
days before, bees from the same hives had killed seven- 
teen goslings. 























